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I V\frednCt\eK 



uality out-of-school time programs are important elements of an effective system of community 
supports and services for families and children. In recent years, researchers have documented 
the negative effects of leaving children unsupervised during afterschool hours and highlighted 
the importance of quality out-of-school time programs. The 1996 welfare reform legislation, which 
required more parents on welfare to transition to employment, added to the already significant demands 
for out-of-school time programs. The recent reauthorization of the Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) program increases the number of parents who states and localities may need to 
engage in work. 1 Using TANF dollars is one strategy to generate funding for maintaining, improving, 
and expanding out-of-school time initiatives. 

The growing demand for out-of-school time programs to support the employment of low-income 
family members or their participation in TANF work activities makes this an opportune time for state 
and local decisionmakers to consider using TANF funds to support these programs. Working parents with 
serious concerns about how their children are being cared for during afterschool hours are much 
more likely to experience unplanned absences and frequent interruptions. 2 These types of disruptions 
can lead to job loss, particularly for low-income working parents such as those transitioning offTANF. 



The 1996 welfare reform legislation afforded states considerable flexibility to use TANF dollars to fund 
supports and services for TANF recipients and other low-income families. Under TANF reauthorization 
provisions, states are given the same discretion. 3 They can use this flexibility to address needs and 
gaps in out-of-school time programming, particularly for middle-school-age and high-school-age youth. 
Since the passage of welfare reform, states have pursued different options to assist families, with some 
states investing significant TANF resources in out-of-school time initiatives. In the current policy 
environment, the more rigorous work participation requirements ofTANF reauthorization could lead 
states to redirect some TANF and state maintenance-of-effort (MOE) funding to core services such as 
work activities forTANF recipients. At the same time, stronger work requirements increase the need 
for child care and out-of-school time programs. 
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In February 2006, the president signed into law the Deficit Reduction Act of 2005, which Congress passed, among 
other reasons, to reauthorize TANF — the block grant created by the 1996 welfare reform legislation. 

R. C. Barnett and K. C. Gareis, Parental After-School Stress Project Report of Findings (Waltham, Mass.: Brandeis 
University, Community, Families & Work Program, April 2004), at http://www.bcfwp.org/passreport.pdf. 

For more information on TANF reauthorization provisions, see National Governors Association, Center for Best Prac- 
tices, The Wait is Over, the Work Begins: Implementing the newTANF Legislation (Washington, D.C.: National Governors 
Association, Center for Best Practices, June 2006), at http://www.nga.org/Files/pdf/0606TANFLEGISLATION.PDF. 




The need for work supports, along with state flexibility to allocate TANF funds, affords a valuable 
opportunity to “make the case” for using TANF dollars to support out-of-school time programming. 
Moreover, policymakers, program leaders, and intermediaries must be able to understand and assess 
the policy and financing options for using TANF or MOE funding on out-of-school time initiatives. 
TANF requirements and reauthorization provisions are complex, and gray areas remain in the 
regulations. This uncertainty is particularly true with respect to out-of-school time initiatives because of 
the different target populations, services, and purposes they encompass. This strategy brief presents 
general considerations for using TANF to finance out-of-school time initiatives, explores three strategies 
for using TANF funding and considerations for using each strategy, and provides examples of innovative 
state approaches. 4 



This brief updates The Finance Project’s October 1 999 strategy brief, UsingTANF to Finance Out-of-School Time and 
Community School Initiatives, available at http://www.financeproject.org/Publications/Brief2.pdf. 
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TANF funding includes both the federal block grant dollars allocated to states and the maintenance- 
of-effort dollars that states are required to spend each year in order to receive their full block grant 
amount. In addition to using TANF funds directly to support out-of-school time initiatives, states may 
transfer some federal TANF block grant monies to the Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF) 
and the Social Services Block Grant (SSBG). Therefore, out-of-school time programs could be directly 
supported with TANF or MOE funds or could be supported with funds transferred to CCDF or SSBG. 5 



During the past decade, states have used TANF funds to support out-of-school time programming in 
various ways. Most commonly, states use these funds for out-of-school time programs through a 
transfer to CCDF. The funds become part of the child care subsidy system that provides subsidies for 
eligible children up to age 1 3. Parents of school-age children use the subsidies to purchase out-of-school 
time care in a setting of their choice. In addition, states are using direct or transferred TANF dollars 
and MOE dollars to directly fund out-of-school time program startup, expansion, and ongoing operation. 6 



State decision-making on TANF allocation must take into account many factors. Of particular 
importance are considerations related to the purposes of TANF, TANF requirements, TANF eligibility 
levels, and the availability of TANF funds. 



The Purposes ofTANF 

Generally, states can use TANF funds for services that are reasonably calculated to achieve four purposes: 



1 . provide assistance to needy families so children can be cared for in their own 
homes or in the homes of relatives; 

2. end the dependence of needy parents by promoting job preparation, work, 
and marriage; 

3. prevent and reduce out-of-wedlock pregnancies; and 

4. encourage the formation and maintenance of two-parent families. 



5 Although possible, it is unusual for states to support out-of-school time programs usingTANF dollars transferred 
to the Social Services Block Grant. States have considerable flexibility in using SSBG funds, and a limited amount 
ofTANF dollars can be transferred to SSBG. As a result, many states use funds transferred to SSBG for clients and 
services not covered underTANF or other social services programs. Additionally, federalTANF funds transferred to 
SSBG must be used only for programs and services for children and families whose income is below 200 percent of 
the federal poverty level. 

6 Although states can use federalTANF funds to support allowable capacity-building efforts, these funds cannot be used 

for construction. 



UsingTANF funds for out-of-school time programs can be justified under the second purpose, when 
these programs provide supervision for children that enables needy parents to work or participate 
in job preparation activities, and under the third purpose, when these programs provide structured, 
productive activities for youth during out-of-school time that prevent high-risk behavior that can lead 
to out-of-wedlock pregnancies. 



TANF Requirements 

Although the TANF program allows states considerable flexibility in spending, numerous program 
requirements affect the use of these funds (see “Accessing TANF for Out-of-School Time Initiatives” 
on page 12). For example, recipients ofTANF-funded supports and services are subject, in certain 
instances, to federal requirements concerning work participation, time-limited benefits, and child 
support cooperation. One concern that policymakers may have in usingTANF dollars to fund out-of- 
school time programs is whether recipients of these services will be subject to such requirements. 
This issue is important not only because of its implications for recipients, but also because of its 
implications for out-of-school time programs and state agencies in terms of data tracking and reporting. 
Whether participants in out-of-school time programs funded with TANF dollars are subject to federal 
requirements depends mainly on whether the service is considered to be “assistance” as well as whether 
the service is supported by federalTANF dollars or MOE dollars and how that funding is structured. 



Whether the Service Is Considered to Be “Assistance.” Federal requirements are applicable 
only to those recipients receiving “assistance,” according to TANF definitions. 7 “Assistance” generally 
refers to benefits directed at basic needs (e.g., food, clothing, shelter, and utilities) as well as supportive 

O 

services (e.g., child care and transportation) for families that are not employed. There is some 
uncertainty as to whether out-of-school time programs fall into the category of “assistance” for 
unemployed parents. According to current regulations and guidance, it is clear that child care for the 
unemployed is considered “assistance,” but it is not clear when an out-of-school time initiative must 
be considered child care. For example, if the primary purpose and function of an out-of-school time 
initiative is pregnancy prevention, it is likely that a state would not consider the program child care. 



7 For more information on the definition of assistance, see Office of Family Assistance, Administration for Children 
and Families, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Helping Families Achieve Self-Sufficiency: A Guide on 
Funding Services for Children and Families through the TANF Program (Washington, D.C., 1 999), at 
http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/ofa/funds2.pdf. 

8 There are caveats and exceptions to this general definition of assistance, such as nonrecurrent short-term benefits pro- 
vided to unemployed parents. "Assistance” is defined in 45 CFR § 260.3 1 of theTANF regulations. 
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Families are rarely subject to federal TANF requirements based only on their receipt ofTANF-funded 
out-of-school time services. This is because out-of-school time programs need not be considered 
“assistance” for employed parents, and many unemployed parents with children in TANF-funded 
out-of-school time initiatives receive cash benefits or other forms of “assistance” and are subject to 
federal TANF requirements anyway. 



Whether the Service Is Supported by Federal TANF Dollars or MOE Dollars and How 
That Funding Is Structured. States can choose to spend MOE dollars in the TANF program or 
in separate state programs. In general, MOE-funded assistance and services are limited to “eligible” 
families. “Eligible” families are families with a dependent child that meet the income and resource 
standards set out in the state TANF plan; these families do not have to be receiving TANF benefits. 
However, the 2005 Deficit Reduction Act (DRA), which reauthorized TANF, adds a new provision that 
allows states to claim for MOE all qualified expenditures for non-assistance benefits and services 
provided to an individual or family, regardless of financial need or family composition, if the activity is 
reasonably calculated to accomplish TANF purpose three (prevention of out-of-wedlock pregnancies) 
or TANF purpose four (two-parent family formation). 9 

MOE dollars allocated to separate state 
programs are not subject to certain TANF 
requirements, including the federal five-year 
time limit on assistance. Prior to TANF 
reauthorization, states were not required 
to include families served in separate state 
programs in the calculation of the state’s work 
participation rate. The DRA includes a new 
provision requiring such families to be counted 
in the calculation of the work participation 
rate. Therefore, if MOE dollars are used to 
support out-of-school time programs in a 
separate state program, certain federal requirements based on “assistance” categories do not apply. 
Beginning in fiscal 2007, however, work participation rate requirements will apply when a state 
provides MOE-funded assistance to a family in a separate state program. In addition, some states 
attach requirements similar to the federal requirements, such as time limits, to their MOE-funded 
separate state programs. 




U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, "Reauthorization of the 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families Program; Interim Final Rule," 45 CFR Parts 26 1 , et al. (29 June 2006), § 
263.2 (a)(4)(ii). 



TANF Eligibility Levels 



An important consideration in using TANF to finance out-of-school time programs is each state’s 
definition of eligible families. Federal regulations clarify that states may establish different income and 
resource standards for different services. For example, a state could set one income and resource 
standard for cash assistance and a higher standard for other supportive services. Defining a higher 
eligibility level for supportive services, such as out-of-school time programs, makes it possible to 
subsidize out-of-school time care for a broader group of children using TANF funding. 



The Availability of TANF Funds 

A final consideration in using TANF to finance out-of-school time programs is the availability ofTANF 
funds in any given year for supportive services and other kinds of programming. State and local priorities 
for using TANF funds are dynamic. TANF reauthorization, for example, could lead policymakers to 
direct more funds to supporting core work activities. Economic conditions also affect the availability 
ofTANF funds for supports such as out-of-school time care. During economic downturns such as that 
of the early 2000s, TANF funds are less likely to be available for programs that do not provide core 
TANF services and activities. Additionally, while many states built up significant unexpended TANF 
balances in the early years of welfare reform, most states have since identified uses for these funds. 
Given the ebb and flow ofTANF funding for supportive services, it is important to consider how 
TANF funds can be used along with other funding sources to finance and sustain out-of-school time 
programs. For more information on key funding sources that support out-of-school time programming, 
see “Overview of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, the Child Care and Development Fund, 
and the 21st Century Community Learning Centers Program,” on page 8. 








Overview of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, the Child 
Care and Development Fund, and the 21st Century Community 
Learning Centers Program 



Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families 
(TANF) 



Child Care and 
Development Fund 
(CCDF) 



2 1 st Century Community 
Learning Centers 
Program (2ICCLC) 



To provide assistance to needy 
families with children so they 
can be cared for in their own 
homes; reduce dependency 
by promoting job preparation, 
work, and marriage; reduce 
and prevent out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies; and encourage the 
formation of two-parent families. 
This program replaced the Aid 
to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program. 



To help low-income families, 
families receiving public assis- 
tance, and families transitioning 
from public assistance obtain 
child care so they can work or 
attend training and education. 



To establish or expand 
community learning centers that 
provide students with academic 
enrichment opportunities 
along with activities designed 
to complement their regular 
academic achievement. 




Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration 
for Children and Families, Office 
of Family Assistance. 



Department of Health and 
Human Services, Administration 
for Children and Families, Office 
of Family Assistance. 



Department of Education, 
Office of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. 



Congress appropriated 
$981 million in fiscal 2006 for 
afterschool programs. 



The Deficit Reduction Act of 
2005 mandates $16.5 billion 
each year for five years (fiscal 
2006-2010). 

State Family Assistance Grants 
range from $21.8 million to 
$3.7 billion, and Tribal grants range 
from $77, 1 95 to $3 1 .2 million. 



Fiscal 2006 appropriations 
law authorized $2,062 billion 
in CCDF discretionary funds, 
including the following 
targeted funds: 

■ $19 million for child care 
resource and referral and 
school-age child care activities; 
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The block grant has an annual 
cost-sharing requirement 
known as “maintenance of 
effort (MOE),” which requires 
states to spend a set percentage 
of state funds to help eligible 
families consistent with the 
purposes of the TANF program. 



■ $268 million for quality 
improvement activities; and 

■ almost $ 1 0 million for 
department to use for child 
care research, demonstration, 
and evaluation activities. 

In fiscal 2006, mandatory and 
matching funds under CCDF 
increased to $2,917 billion; this 
funding stream was reauthorized 
in the Deficit Reduction Act 
of 2005. 
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USES OF FUNDS ■ FLOW OF FUNDS 



Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families 
(TANF) 


Child Care and 
Development Fund 
(CCDF) 


2 1 st Century Community 
Learning Centers 
Program (2ICCLC) 








Block grants are awarded to 
states by formula, based largely 
on their historical spending 
under AFDC. 

Funds flow to states in 
quarterly payments. 

States must periodically (every 
2 or 3 years) renew their funding 
status by submitting aTANF plan. 

State agencies can allocate funds 
to localities and contracted 
service providers as outlined in 
the state’s TANF plan. 


Mandatory, discretionary, and 
matching funds are awarded to 
states by formula, based on 
per-capita income and the 
number of children who are 
below age 5 and receive 
assistance through the National 
School Lunch Program. 

States must periodically (every 
2 years) renew their CCDF plans. 

States subsidize the cost of child 
care through vouchers or 
certificates to families, or 
through contracts with providers. 

Providers are reimbursed based 
on attendance of eligible children. 

States set provider 
reimbursement rates. 


Funds are awarded annually to 
state departments of education 
by formula, based on their share 
of Title 1, Part A, funds. 

States conduct grant competitions 
to award funds to eligible local 
entities to start up or expand 
community learning centers. 

Eligible entities apply for funds 
and are evaluated against 
criteria set by the federal and 
state governments. 

Grantees are given a minimum 
grant award of $50,000. 








In general, the program provides 
financial assistance and supportive 
services to needy families. 

States decide what categories 
of needy families to help as well 
as set benefit levels, asset limits, 
and penalties. 

States can use monies not 
allocated for cash assistance to 
fund various work supports, 
including afterschool activities 
and child care. 

States can also transfer a 
limited portion of their grant 
funds to the Child Care and 
Development Fund and the 
Social Services Block Grant. 


Parents may use subsidies to 
select any legally operating child 
care provider who meets state 
health and safety requirements. 

Certain amounts of funds must 
be used to invest in activities 
that improve care quality and 
accessibility, resource and 
referral services, or school-age 
child care activities. 


Funds are used to implement 
activities and programs to 
provide opportunities for 
academic enrichment, including 
remedial education, arts and 
music education, entrepreneurial 
education, tutoring services and 
mentoring, recreation, drug and 
violence prevention, counseling, 
and character education as well as 
programs that promote parental 
involvement and family literacy. 

Services must be offered during 
nonschool hours or periods 
when school is not in session. 



Continues on next page 












Overview of Temporary Assistance for Needy Families, the Child 
Care and Development Fund, and the 21st Century Community 
Learning Centers Program (continued) 



Temporary Assistance Child Care and 2 1 st Century Community 



for Needy Families Development Fund Learning Centers 
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(TANF) 



State and local agencies can 
contract with different providers, 
including faith- and community- 
based organizations, to deliver 
services to needy families. 



(CCDF) 



Providers must meet basic 
health and safety requirements 
set by states. 

These requirements must 
address the prevention and 
control of infectious diseases, 
including immunizations; building 
and physical premises safety; 
and minimum health and safety 
training. 




Center-based providers typically 
must be licensed by the state; 
some exceptions are made. 



In general, “assistance” may 
only be provided to a financially 
needy family that consists of, at 
a minimum, a child living with a 
caretaker relative, or consists 
of a pregnant woman. States 
establish the income and 
resource (if applicable) criteria 
for determining whether the 
family is financially needy. There 
are certain TANF requirements 
and restrictions that apply to 
the provision of “assistance” 
such as cooperation with child 
support officials and a five-year 
time limit on the receipt of 
federally funded assistance. 

Each state has the flexibility to 
determine the benefits it will 
provide, the eligibility criteria 
to receive benefits, and the 
methods for delivering benefits 
to its clientele. 



Children eligible for services must: 

■ be below age 1 3, or below 
age 19 if physically or mentally 
incapable of caring for 
themselves, or under court 
supervision; and 

■ reside with a parent or 
parents who are working 
or attending a job training 
or education program; or 
receive, or need to receive, 
protective services. 

States can serve families whose 
income level does not exceed 85% 
of the state median income for 
a family of the same size. States 
can set lower eligibility levels. 

Families must contribute to the 
cost of care on a sliding-fee- 
scale basis. States may exempt 
families below the poverty level. 



The funding period for grants to 
service providers varies by state 
and locality. Grants may be 
awarded on a multiyear, an annual, 
or a pay-for-performance basis. 



Families must periodically recertify 
eligibility for subsidies; specific 
requirements vary by state. 



Program (2 1 CCLC) 



School districts and private 
organizations that will serve 
primarily students who attend 
high-poverty or low-performing 
schools can compete for funds. 

Grantees must provide academic 
enrichment activities to help 
students meet state and local 
academic achievement standards 
in core content areas, such as 
reading, math, and science. 



No individual eligibility 
requirements for children and 
families exist. 

Adult family members of 
students and prekindergarten 
children may also receive 
services, if offered. 

Programs can charge fees but 
may not prohibit any family 
from participating due to its 
financial situation. 



Grants are made to centers for 
three to five years. 
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Temporary Assistance 
for Needy Families 
(TANF) 


Child Care and 
Development Fund 
(CCDF) 


2 1 st Century Community 
Learning Centers 
Program (21 CCLC) 












States can only use up to 


States must spend a minimum 


State education agencies can 




1 5% of their grant on 


of 4% of CCDF funds plus 


spend up to 5% of 2 1 CCLC 


to 

Q m 


administrative costs. 


additional targeted funds on 


funds for state administrative 


zb 
< > 




activities designed to improve 


activities. 


z h 




the quality of child care. 




2 < 






The U.S. Department of 


< u 




State lead agencies may spend 


Education may reserve up to 


£ z 




up to 5% of CCDF funds on 


1 % of 2 1 CCLC funds to carry 


Z CO 




administrative activities. 


out national activities. These 


V CO 

2- to 






funds are used to provide 


Q < 
< -i 




The U.S. Department of Health 


resources and assistance for 


>--< 
i- u 




and Human Services may 


improving program quality. 


< ? 




withhold one quarter of 1% of 




n- u 




CCDF funds for the provision 




H 




of technical assistance. 














No specific evaluation 


No specific evaluation 


States must evaluate programs 




requirements. 


requirements. 


and activities using performance 








indicators and performance 








measures. 








Grantees must periodically 


to 
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evaluate their programs to 
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assess progress toward 
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achieving the goal of providing 
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high-quality opportunities for 
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academic achievement. 
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Sources: 

Adapted from M. Jones, CCDF and 2 / CCLC: State Efforts to Facilitate Coordination for Afterschool Programs (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, Child Care Bureau, 
October 2004), 7-8, at http://www.nccic.org/afterschool/CCDF2 1 CCLC.pdf. 

General Services Administration, The Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance [accessed December 2006], at 

http:// 1 2.46.245. 1 73/cfda/cfda.html. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, "Reauthorization of the 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families Program; Interim Final Rule," 45 CFR Parts 26 1 , et al. (29 June 2006). 

Child Care Bureau, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, "Fiscal Year 2006 Federal Child Care and Related 
Appropriations," at http://www.acf.hhs.gov/programs/ccb/ccdf/approp_2006.htm. 

Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, U.S. Department of Education, “2 1 st Century Community Learning 
Centers: Non-Regulatory Guidance” (Washington, D.C., February 2003). 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Children and Families, "Child Care and 
Development Fund; Final Rule,” 45 CFR Parts 98 and 99 (24 July 1 998). 
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While the federal government provides the framework and guidance forTANF spending, state officials 
have the final say in allocating TANF dollars for out-of-school time initiatives or other purposes. In 
addition, some states grant counties considerable discretion in allocating TANF dollars. Out-of-school 
time program officials need to understand how TANF is administered and allocated in their state or 
county so they can be strategic in accessing this funding source. Following are a few suggestions. 



Get to know the decisionmakers. Know which state or county agency administers TANF; in 
most states, it is the human services agency, but in some states, the workforce development agency 
administers TANF. Identify key officials within that agency and build relationships with them. Meet 
with these key officials and introduce them to your program, add them to your mailing list, and keep 
them informed of your program’s developments and successes. 



Be familiar with the state TANF plan. Each state is required to have aTANF plan that defines 
how the state plans to implement TANF in accordance with the federal regulations, lays out the 
requirements that states may impose on TANF receipt in addition to federal requirements, and sets 
out the state’s income and resource standards for eligibility.* States are required to renew their 
plans periodically (every two or three years) in consultation with local governments and private- 
sector organizations; most current state plans run through fiscal 2007. States may submit amend- 
ments to their completed plans. For example, a state could amend the eligibility levels defined in its 
plan to include a higher income eligibility level for support services. 



Find out how TANF funding allocations are made. States must allocate TANF funds, though 
the flexibility afforded state agencies to do so differs from state to state. For example, in some states, 
the state agency responsible forTANF is able to contract for services without additional legislative 
authority; in other states, additional legislative authority is needed. State officials administering TANF 
can provide information on how TANF dollars are allocated. Another source of information is local 
advocacy organizations focused on supports for low-income families. 



Find out about current TANF spending. State-specific information on unspent TANF dollars.TANF 
transfers, and TANF spending on child care is available on the website of the federal Administration 
for Children and Families at www.acf.dhhs.gov/programs/ofs/data/. State and county administrators 
forTANF and the Child Care and Development Fund can provide additional information on whether 
and how TANF dollars are supporting out-of-school time programs. 
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Know how the child care payment system works. Because TANF dollars commonly sup- 
port out-of-school time programs through the existing child care payment system, it is important to 
understand how this system works. All states subsidize child care with funding from the Child Care 
and Development Fund and other funding sources such as TANF. Each state sets its own eligibility and 
payment levels and designs its own system for paying care providers. Understanding the child care 
payment system will help out-of-school time programs access subsidies for eligible children and obtain 
state contracts. Information on CCDF state plans is available through the National Child Care Infor- 
mation Center at 800-6 1 6-2242 or www.nccic.org. 



*Links to state plans are available on The Workforce Alliance’s STEPS (State Training and Education Policies and Statistics) 
clearinghouse at http://www.workforcealliance.Org/site/c.ciJNKIPJJtH/b.l300l I I /k.99E2/State_Home_Pages.htm. 

Source: The information is adapted from Prevent Child Abuse America, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families and 
Healthy Families America: Accessing a New Funding Source (Chicago, III.: Prevent Child Abuse America, 1 999). 
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TANF dollars can support out-of-school time initiatives under the second and third purposes ofTANF. 
These funds can also support out-of-school time initiatives through a transfer to CCDF. 



Strategy I : Fund Out-of-School Time Programs under the 
Second Purpose ofTANF — To End the Dependence of Needy 
Parents by Promoting Job Preparation, Work, and Marriage 

Out-of-school time programs can help end dependency among needy parents. Supervision for school-age 
children during nonschool hours enables their parents to participate in training, employment, and other 
work-related activities. State officials can allocate TANF and MOE funds to support out-of-school time 
programs as a work support for parents in different ways. For example, many states use TANF monies to 
fund child care subsidies in order to serve families on subsidy waiting lists, increase eligibility levels, and/or 
increase the amount of reimbursement that subsidies provide. These subsidies are generally provided to 
children below age 1 3 whose parents are employed. States also use TANF and MOE funds to provide 
direct support to out-of-school time initiatives for startup, expansion, and ongoing operation. 







